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Imagine Your Surprise! 


A number of planners have spoken 
and written to us about unexpected 
discoveries they have made when they 
took over new jobs. On one day we 
had a visit from one newly appointed 
director .and a long distance phone 
call from another one, each reciting 
with an air of surprise uncomfort- 
able facts that they dug up. Each 
man had been on his job about two 
weeks, each man was an experienced 
and technically competent planner, 
each job was comfortably over the 
$10,000 rate. 


Ir Is EASY to sit on the outside and 
say. “Well, you should have looked 
into that before you took the job!” 
But there is no feeling quite so des- 
perate as the one you have when you 
find out on your first day that you 
should better have stood in bed. I 
speak from bitter personal knowledge. 

There are a number of reasons 
why a man takes a new job, many of 
them not related to the new job it- 
self. Sometimes he is fleeing because 
of his dislike for his present boss. 
Sometimes, after serving as low man 
on the totem pole for so long, he needs 
to escape. Sometimes his wife nags 
him, or his debts nag him, or the 
climate nags him. And, of course, 
sometimes he is broke, out of work, 
and has five or six children to feed. 

A man looking for a new job is like 
a man voting in an election. Most 
people aren’t really voting for the 
man they try to elect, they are voting 
against his opponent. Most of the 
time a man isn’t seeking to get into 
a new job, he is seeking to get out of 
an old job. 

There is nothing really sinful about 
this approach to changing jobs. The 
desire to ditch the old job, to see new 







landscapes, to start with a clean slate 
—this is part of the attitude of every- 
one who moves. 

The urge to leave, however, leads 
you to overlook, underestimate, or 
forget conditions of the new job that 
make it less attractive than you first 
thought. Because I still recall that 
sinking feeling of first day blues, I 
would like to make a little check list 
for people considering a new job. 

In the first place, if there is some- 
thing particularly and specifically un- 
pleasant about your present job, you 
will be sure to check on this point 
about the new job. And you are 
almost certain to approve the new 
job just because it is free from your 
béte noir. You won't stop to consider 
that there might be even worse bétes 
of another color. 

So the first rule is: be particularly 
careful if you know that some specific 
aspect of your present job is the most 
compelling reason for moving. 


THE NEXT WARNING concerns brand 
new jobs and directors of brand new 
planning agencies. When a _ com- 
munity first achieves grace through 
Recognition of the Value of Planning, 
it may be filled with the glory of 
Salvation, but it has little apprecia- 
tion of how much it costs to operate 
the Church. 

To be less metaphorical, we have 
too many well meaning chairmen of 
fresh hatched plan commissions who 
hire directors on the strength of legis- 
lative promise of funds. When the 
director arrives, he finds that there is 
enough money for his salary but not 
a penny more for such frills as furni- 
ture, travel, office rent. maps, drafts- 
men, and secretaries. (This also 
should be a warning to chairmen of 
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new hatched plan commissions. ) 

The word to the inquiring would- 
be director here is: make them show 
you the bank deposit slip or its pub- 
lic finance equivalent for the entire 
budget. When it comes to public ap- 
propriations, don’t trade in futures. 


THERE IS A VARIATION of the fore- 
shortened budget that seems almost 
a law of the land. This is where a 
brand new planning operation is to 
be financed by two or more govern- 
mental bodies. It is a safe bet that at 
least one of the sponsors will welsh 
on the promise to help support plan- 
ning. Eventually you may get them 
all in, but it won’t be easy. If you 
enjoy fund raising, then maybe you 
will like this. 

It is unfortunate, but like the credit 
rating of a millionaire, the financial 
support for a long established plan 
department will always be much more 
certain than for the one just starting 
out. 

Of course, a lot of planning oper- 
ations are initiated, tried out, and 
finally get themselves established, 
solvent, and respected. So you can’t 
automatically turn away from a new 
agency. Just try to avoid having 
them do a financial experiment with 
you as a laboratory animal. 

I devised this check list partly be- 
cause I don’t want to encourage waste 
of the scarce planning manpower that 
we have. So I must point out to 
those about to take a new job and 
who might forget it that planning is 
quite a waste of time in poor govern- 
ment. 

In one city, a new director of a 
planning agency was having budget 
problems. He had no staff, no office. 
no furniture. At the same time, he 
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Editorial—continued 


discovered that a “zoning board,” 
already in existence, had a staff of 
eight, a budget of $100,000, an un- 
paralleled record of spot zoning may- 
hem, and a political foundation that 
would withstand an A-bomb blast. 

Problems like this can be solved, of 
course. The question is whether you 
as a new planning director want to 
plan, or you want to reform and re- 
organize government. Poor govern- 
mental organization where planning 
is just starting is slightly more hope- 
ful than the same situation in a city 
or county that has long had a sem- 
blance of planning. In the latter case, 
the maladjustments will be firmly 
entrenched. 

The word here is to find out all 
you can about the total governmental 
organization before you decide. In 
particular, check the present method 
of handling basic planning controls: 
subdivision regulation, zoning ad- 
ministration, zoning variances, cap- 
ital budgeting, renewal planning. 
building permits and inspection, traf- 
fic engineering, architectural control, 
air pollution abatement. 

If, for example, zoning variances 
are indistinguishable from zoning 
amendments and are all handled by 
the city council, forget any hope you 
might have to do land use planning. 
Take the job if you want it, but don’t 
be surprised at the futility of your 
work. 


There are other aspects of govern- 
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Planning Budgets Up 

Planning expenditures in general 
were greater in 1957 than they were 
in 1956, with a few cities making 
spectacular increases in their budgets, 
according to figures gathered by the 
International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion for its 1958 Municipal Year 
Book. Miami Beach, Florida, for in- 
stance. increased its budget by almost 
50 times—from $1,600 in 1956 to 
$49,700 in 1957; and South Norfolk. 
Virginia more than 40 times—from 
$1,900 to $45,000 in 1957. 

Increases in large cities were not 
as large proportionately as they were 
in cities of populations of less than 
250.000. Expenditures were for both 
staff operations and consultants. 

Buffalo and Cincinnati, in the more 
than half-million category, and Port- 
land. Oregon, in the 250,000 to 500.- 
000, more than doubled their plan- 
ning expenditures. Buffalo’s is now 
$80,000; Cincinnati’s $235,500; and 
Portland’s $209,400. 





ment that you should check. What is 
the reputation of the government for 
honesty and efficiency? Try to get 
an unbiased judgment on this. If you 
are to replace a man in the job, find 
out why he left. 

There are four types of city gov- 
ernment — strong mayor, weak may- 
or, manager, and commission. Know 
the implications of the particular type 
as far as effective planning is con- 
cerned. 

Don’t forget that most county gov- 
ernments are fundamentally rural 
governments and many are suspicious 
of city slickerisms such as planning, 
even though they may give lip serv- 
ice to it. 

Probably most planners going into 
a new job have a pretty clear idea 
of what the new salary means. Don’t 
forget that a ten or 20 per cent in- 
crease quickly disappears because of 
moving expenses, greater rent, higher 
cost of living. If you leave a sub- 
ordinate position in one city to take 
the top job in another city, don’t 
overlook the costs accompanying your 
increased social status. 

No new job will be perfect. You 
cannot afford to dodge all problems 
or you just will not go anywhere. 
But try to be realistic and see whether 
a new job actually is worth taking. 
Or are you just running away from 
something you don’t like about your 
present job? 

Imagine your surprise before you 
change jobs, not after. (DOH) 


In the 100,000 to 250,000 popula- 
tion category, Flint, Michigan trip- 
led its expenditures to $52,000; and 
Baton Rouge, Berkeley, Des Moines, 
and Tulsa all doubled or more than 
doubled theirs. 

Covington, Kentucky raised its 
budget by more than four times; and 
East Orange, New Jersey, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, Jackson, Michigan, and 
Schenectady at least tripled theirs. 
They are in the 50,000 to 100,000 
category. 

In the 25,000 to 50.000 category, 
increases were larger: Salem, Oregon 
by eight times; Abilene, Texas, 
Gainesville, Florida, and Santa Fe, 
New Mexico by five times; Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, High Point, North 
Carolina, Redondo Beach, Califor- 
nia, and University City, Missouri by 
four times. 

Ecorse, Michigan, in the 10,000 
to 25,000 population category, in- 
creased its budget by 14 times; Need- 
ham, Massachusetts by ten times; 
Grand Junction, Colorado by nine. 





Use Abandoned 


The discontinuance of a non- 
conforming use does not neces- 
sarily constitute its abandon- 
ment, the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania held in a decision 
reviewed in the April ZONING 
Dicest. That court has also 
held in a number of cases that 
a nonconforming use may be ex- 
tended and has frequently 
stated the principle outlined 
above. 

The April issue also covers 
several other cases dealing with 
nonconforming uses. In one in- 
teresting one, the court held that 
a nonconforming use may be 
extended in time—as distin- 
guished from area. 

May an accessory use be the 
dominant use? A Washington 
court held, in another case re- 
viewed, that a boat house oc- 
cupying four-fifths of the total 
building area was accessory to 
a dwelling. A New York court 
held that a state statute is su- 
perior to the local zoning ordi- 
nance, Several decisions hold- 
ing spot zoning invalid are also 
included in the issue. 

ZONING DicEsT is available to 
yearly subscribers. ASPO will 


give rates upon request. 
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Washington -- Capital City of Classic Plan 


By Robert L. Wrigley 







Washington, more than any other 
American city, is admirably designed 
and has parklike qualities associated 
with good urban planning. But the 
results of unplanned growth also are 
clearly evident. Today the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area faces numerous 
complex problems—many similar to 
those of other cities but some unique. 

The nation’s capital is not merely 
the seat of the government; it is also 
a metropolis of primary historical 
and cultural significance to every 
American, 

The part of Washington that inter- 
ests visitors most, of course, is the 
small 11-square mile area designed by 
L’Enfant in 1791—more than 165 
years ago. Here there is much to ad- 
mire. Familiar to most Americans 
are the spacious Mall, the parks, the 
commanding loeation of the Capitol. 
the Lincoln Memorial, and _ other 
shrines, the White House and _ its 
beautiful grounds, the wide, tree 
lined avenues with long vistas, the 
monumental federal office buildings. 
museums, and other public structures. 
and the many inviting squares and 
circles. The general air of order- 
liness, found in no other American 
city, reflects planning on the grand 
scale and is the image that visitors 
remember longest. 

But aside from its unique position 
as headquarters of the federal gov- 
ernment and a national shrine, Wash- 
ington and its environs also are home 
to some 2 million people. 

The central business district north 
of the Mall is not overwhelming. 
There is no focal point—no Broad- 
way, no Loop, no Market Street, al- 
though the tree lined streets with 
parks and squares make it more at- 
tractive than most business districts. 
It does have its widely known busi- 
nesses, but unlike most other big 
American cities it has no great 
houses of commerce and no sky- 
scrapers. Height limitations have 
long been in effect, primarily to keep 





Robert L. Wrigley is chief of the 
project planning branch of the Mary- 
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public buildings and monuments 
dominant. 

Regrettably, many old structures of 
architectural interest have been torn 
down in recent years to make way 
for new buildings. There has been 
little careful blending of the old with 
the new, and downtown Washington 
has lost some of the interest and at- 
mosphere that it otherwise might 
have had. It has also failed to build 
a cultural center, which it badly 
needs. The visiting ballet and opera 
still perform in a movie house. 

New buildings vary greatly in style. 
Federal construction is largely classi- 
cal; and most of the business blocks 
are conservative. However, buldings 
of new types of architecture have 
gone up in recent years for national 
headquarters of professional and 
other organizations. 

As one surveys the impressive fea- 
tures of Washington’s central area it 
is rather surprising to find that many 
of its improvements are compara- 
tively recent. In fact, the nation’s 
capital was a pretty dismal place for 
many years after its founding. 

The lack of improvements and the 





neglect of the capital city through 
much of its history is one of the in- 
teresting phenomena of our national 
development. As late as 1870 Wash- 
ington had extremely poor streets and 
few buildings worthy of the growing 
nation. Indeed, the city had been 
growing so slowly that Congress, as 
early as 1846, returned to Virginia 
that portion of the original District 
south of the Potomac. Thus the 
District of Columbia was reduced to 
its present size of 69 square miles. 
Many physical improvements were 
made in the city in the post-Civil War 
period, due primarily to the energetic 
commissioner of public works, Alex- 
ander Shepherd, who “openly, cou- 
rageously and with dictatorial aban- 
don” began the first great job of civic 
improvement. Gradually the city took 
on the character of a national capital. 
Yet in many ways it failed to meet 
the expectations of its founders. 
Eventually Congress and public offi- 
cials were aroused to action. High- 
way and park departments were 
organized during the early 1890's. 
Land for Rock Creek Park was 


acquired, the Potomac flats were 


The L’Enfant plan, “establishing the Permanent Seat of the Government on 
the bank of the Potowmac,” covered only 11 of the 69 square miles now in 


the District. 
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filled and landscaped, and many of 
L’Enfant’s principal thoroughfares 
were extended into the outer reaches 
of the District. 

At the turn of the century the 
famous McMillan Commission was 
organized to review the L’Enfant pro- 
posals and recommend changes 
urgently needed after a century of 
vrowth. Work of the commission, 
dealing primarily with public loca- 
tions along the Mall and the expan- 
sion of the park system within the 
city and along the Potomac, re- 
kindled interest in better planning 
and development. By the late 1920's 
the expansion of public buildings be- 
gan in earnest, gathering momentum 
during the 130°s, as more and more 
space was needed for government. 


Federal Employment 

The importance of government in 
the national capital region is nowhere 
better illustrated than in employment 
figures. Some 300,000 persons (ci- 


vilian and military)—about 37 per 
cent of the metropolitan area’s labor 
foree—are employed by the federal 
government. And it is expected that 
federal employment will continue to 
occupy its present predominant posi- 
tion in the years to come, although 
the percentage may be lower as the 
employment base gradually expands. 
In 1957 retail trade employed 109,- 
OQOO persons, professional services and 
organizations 45,000. and manufac- 
turing and wholesaling 53.000. 


Expanding Region 

Metropolitan Washington—the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and surrounding 
areas in both Maryland and Virginia 

has grown at a phenomenal rate 
since the 1930’s as the federal gov- 
ernment’s functions have increased. 
The population has more than dou- 
bled since 1940, and about 80 per 
cent of the growth has been in the 
suburbs where there has been an in- 
crease of 840,000 persons over the 
past 18 years. Among large metro- 
politan areas, Washington has been 
the second fastest growing since 1950, 
having recently passed the 2 million 
figure. 

The population increase is dra- 
matically reflected in large new apart- 
ment buildings within the District and 
in the sea of houses outside—in 
Montgomery and Prince Georges 
counties Maryland, and in Arlington 
and Fairfax counties and the cities 
of Alexandria and Falls Church in 
Virginia. Recent estimates give the 
Virginia portion a population of 
490,000, while the Maryland side has 
865.000 in the District of Columbia 
and 655.000 in adjoining Montgom- 
ery and Prince Georges counties. 


Federal Dispersal 

Relocation of federal agencies out- 
side the District is affecting suburban 
growth and creating many new prob- 
lems. 

Dispersal began in the middle 


Pennsylvania Avenue in 1890, as 
seen from the Capitol. All of the 
buildings in the immediate fore- 
ground were torn down when Con- 
stitution Avenue was ‘pened up to 
the east and the Mall was developed. 


See page 42 for an aerial view today. 


1930’s: no federal offices were lo- 
cated in the suburbs prior to that 
time. Now the Maryland suburbs 
have more than 32.000 people work- 
ing for a dozen different agencies or 
bureaus. The Virginia side of the 
river—where the Pentagon, with 
more than 30,000 workers, is a con- 
spicuous landmark—has even more 
federal employment. And the move 
outward is continuing. The Atomic 
Energy .Commission, the National 
Security Agency, and the Central In- 
telligence Agency are either located 
or about to locate outside the city; 
other moves are contemplated. 

Unfortunately, the government has 
approved no long-range policy to 
guide dispersal of federal activity. 
The head of each agency still makes 
the controlling decisions. Moreover, 
in some instances local planners have 
not been consulted. This lack of 
long-range federal planning and fail- 
ure to cooperate fully with local plan- 
ners is a serious problem. Procedures 
established by the National Capital 
Planning Act of 1952, if followed, 
would provide the required planning 
controls, 


Planning Organizations 

The Washington metropolitan area 
is well organized for comprehensive 
planning. with local as well as re- 
gional agencies. Basic physical plan- 
ning is the responsibility of nine 
agencies, but many other government 
and quasi-government units are in- 
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volved in limited aspects of planning 
and development. And since the fed- 
eral government's activities are dom- 
inant, Congress, as the legislative 
body, frequently participates in the 
planning discussions and _ decision 
making. 

The National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission was established 
by Congress in 1926, and in 1952 its 
duties were redefined and its name 
changed to the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission. The general scope 
of the commission’s function is to 
prepare, adop{, and amend the com- 
prehensive plan for the national cap- 
ital, to serve as a central planning 
agency for the federal and District 
governments. and to be the repre- 
sentative of those governments for 
collaboration with the National Cap- 
ital Regional Planning Council, cre- 
ated by the 1952 planning act. 

Since 1954 the Regional Planning 
Council, which includes ten repre- 
sentatives of the various planning 
agencies. has been a_ coordinating 
body as well as the initiator of sev- 
eral regional studies. Its staff has 
worked closely with the national com- 
mission preparing a regional land 
use and circulation plan, working on 
Potomac River problems, reviewing 
proposed federal building locations 
in the city’s environs, and _partici- 
pating in a study of area transporta- 
tion requirements. 

The Maryland - National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, or- 
ganized in 1927, is charged with 
physical planning in the Maryland 
suburbs, where its area of jurisdiction 
includes most of the suburban ter- 
ritory in Prince Georges County and 
all of Montgomery County except 
Rockville and a number of other com- 
munities. Moreover, it also operates 
the park system. The organizational 
set-up is unusual in that the commis- 
sion is financed by a special tax. 

The Maryland commission adopted 
a zoning ordinance in 1928 and sub- 
division regulations in 1934. These 
controls, modified from time to time. 
have played a significant role in 
guiding suburban development. More 
recently the commission completed 
master plans for highways, parks, and 
schools, and a number of small-area 
studies. 

Virginia has planning agencies in 
Arlington and Fairfax counties and 
in Alexandria and Falls Church. 

Planning in northern Virginia got 
under way in 1932 when the Alex- 
andria City Planning Commission 
was organized, although Arlington 
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County had limited zoning as early 
as 1927. In recent years all of the 
Virginia agencies have prepared land 
use and highway plans as they en- 
deavored to guide the onrushing tide 
of development, but lack of money, 
over-all direction, and state leader- 
ship in planning matters has been a 
handicap. 

In an effort to solve this problem. 
the Northern Virginia Regional Plan- 
ning and’ Economic Development 
Commission was created by local 
jurisdictions in 1948 to aid industrial 
expansion and coordinate planning 
south and west of the Potomac. This 
commission, with the aid of local 
planning agencies, has been respon- 
sible for regional studies and reports 
dealing with sewage disposal, fiscal 
matters, park development, economic 
surveys, and other problems. An 
over-all master plan for the Virginia 
jurisdictions is being prepared. 

With so many organizations and 
individuals involved, it is difficult to 
secure full agreement on any point. 





There is considerable dissension be- 
tween individuals and government 
agencies. As a result, improvements 
move at a slow pace, since much time 
is lost in preparing plans and even 
more in implementing them. In part 
this difficulty is due to lack of a 
national policy on the type of city 
Washington should be. On one hand 
there are those who think of Wash- 
ington as a city that should empha- 
size beauty and set the pace in civic 
improvements of all kinds. On the 
other, there are those who look at 
everything from a “practical” stand- 
point and are unwilling to grant any 
special consideration merely because 
Washington is the national capital. 


Traffic Problems 

A major consideration in any study 
of Washington’s traffic problem is the 
high concentration of its total em- 
ployment in the core area. Although 
there has been considerable dispersal 
of government agencies and expan- 
sion of suburban shopping centers, 
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about 38 per cent of the region’s em- 
ployment still is in and near the 
central business district, where 315.,- 
000 persons are employed. Thousands 
of workers and shoppers converge in 
this area every day. Other thousands 
pass through it on their way to out- 
lying employment centers. Making 
these daily trips is an exasperating 
experience that is getting worse in 
spite of highway improvements. 


Bridges 

Although bridged at several points, 
the Potomac and Anacostia rivers are 
significant traffic barriers between 
the core area and vast residential dis- 
tricts lying to the west, south, and 
east. Plans call for three new bridges 
—at Constitution Avenue in the heart 
of town and at points north and south 
of the city. 

The L’Enfant street plan for central 
Washington. although admirable in 
many ways. has some features— 
particularly squares and circles—that 
were not designed for the rapid flow 
of today’s traffic. Moreover, the grid 
pattern beyond the original city was 
developed in piecemeal fashion with 
all the shortcomings that it implies. 
Fortunately, the 1893 highway plan 
proposed the extension of major 
avenues to the District line, but some 
do not carry traffic to the suburbs. 

Planned dispersal of employment 
centers, construction of modern traf- 
ficways, development of parking 
facilities in the downtown area, and 
construction of a comprehensive tran- 
sit system is the approach to improved 
circulation suggested by the National 
Capital Planning Commission in its 
highway plans and programs issued 
in 1950 and 1952. 

No doubt the dispersal of employ- 
ment has eased the traffic problem 
in recent years and, in spite of some 
local opposition, the planning com- 
mission believes that there must be 
more of it. In fact, federal employ- 
ment limits for the core area west 
of the Capitol building have been 
fixed at 140,000 by the commission. 

Since the war there has been sig- 
nificant highway building. Plans for 
a comprehensive system of regional 
routes have been prepared by the 
various planning commissions. and 
construction has commenced in some 
places. But unfortunately some of 
the new street and highway improve- 
ments shown on the 1950 highway 
plan do not carry traffic to the central 
business district. 

A few of the major improvements 
may be noted briefly. The Washing- 


ton-Baltimore Parkway, completed in 
1954, is the principal northeasterly 
route built two miles within the city 
but ending several miles short of 
downtown. Another highway, the 
Annapolis Freeway to the Chesapeake 
Bay Bridge, has been completed to 
within six miles of the District line. 
Eventually this may be the principal 
express route between Washington 
and New York. 

Traffic between the District and 
government agencies south of the 
city, such as Andrews Air Force Base 
and the Bureau of the Census, has 
been facilitated since the South Cap- 
itol Street Bridge was completed in 
1950. 

The vast population living north of 
the District in Montgomery County, 
however, must travel into central 
Washington over an old street sys- 
tem that now has a few principal 
thoroughfares. Recently two major 
highways were built into the Mont- 
gomery suburbs from the north and 
northeast but neither has been com- 
pleted into downtown Washington. 
One of these highways. the limited 
access route 240, will tie into the 
Virginia highway system over the 
proposed Cabin John Bridge about 
four miles up the Potomac from 
Washington. Another leg of route 
240 will come into downtown Wash- 
ington. The question of whether it 
should go through Rock Creek Park 
has touched off a bitter debate. 

The extensive Virginia suburbs 
have somewhat better access to cen- 
tral Washington. The Shirley Me- 
morial Highway, a limited access 
road running generally northeast to 
the newly improved 14th Street 
Bridge. is the major road develop- 
ment in recent years, bringing work- 
ers to the Pentagon and the District. 
Other Virginia highways have been 
widened in an effort to accommodate 
the traffic load but without a great 
deal of success because they are not 
limited access routes. The conver- 
gence of traffic on four Potomac 
bridges is a nightmare to most 
drivers. The proposed Constitution 
Avenue Bridge may eventually ease 
this situation. 

An inner loop to circle the central 
business district has long been a 
major element of Washington’s com- 
prehensive plan. It would be pri- 
marily a depressed highway. Should 
additional employment centers (pos- 
sibly 25,000 federal workers) be lo- 
cated along a new Mall extending 
east from the Capitol building, the 
inner loop might be extended east 


to the Anacostia River. In effect, 
then it would circle the central area 
between the Potomac and Anacostia. 

Another proposal of the national 
commission is an intermediate loop 
parkway, known as “Fort Drive,” 
since it would connect a series of 
Civil War fort sites just inside the 
District’s boundary. Construction of 
the inner loop is going ahead, but 
work on Fort Drive is only begin- 
ning, although 98 per cent of the 
right-of-way has been purchased. 

Another loop road—a major route 
in the highway plan—is the Washing- 
ton Circumferential Freeway, which 
is now being built. This road will 
circumscribe the built-up area in 
Maryland and Virginia some miles 
out from the District of Columbia. 
crossing the Potomac River on the 
proposed Cabin John Bridge north of 
the District and the proposed Jones 
Point Bridge south of the city. 

A major element in the comprehen- 
sive plan is the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway, which will extend 
along both sides of the Potomac 
River between Mount Vernon and 
Great Falls on the Virginia side and 
between Fort Washington and Great 
Falls on the Maryland side. This 
will be primarily a scenic drive. The 
Virginia segment of the parkway is 
largely completed but the Maryland 
section is just getting under way. The 
Whitehurst Freeway, an elevated road 
skirting the Potomac on the south 
edge of Georgetown, built in the late 
1940's, is a link in this drive. 


Parking 


The District of Columbia parking 
agency, an arm of the municipal gov- 
ernment, has developed and main- 
tains a number of parking lots in 
fringe areas but it has made no effort 
to develop either lots or garages in 
the central business district. Private 
interests have been encouraged to 
provide parking in central Washing- 
ton. A number of modern garages 
recently have been built, but the 
parking situation is tight. 

Mass transportation is inadequate 
and getting worse. Realizing some- 
thing must be done. Congress author- 
ized $400,000 in 1954 for a transpor- 
tation study to be conducted jointly 
by the National Capital Planning 
Commission and the Regional Plan- 
ning Council. The study is being cor- 
related with regional thoroughfare 
plans. Organizing a metropolitan- 
wide transportation authority may be 
a recommendation of this study. 
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Urban Renewal 

In addition to its pleasant aspects, 
Washington has ugly neighborhoods, 
though it does not have the vast slums 
commonly found in large industrial 
cities. About 25 per cent of the hous- 
ing is located in blighted areas where 
more than half of the buildings have 
been recommended for removal. 

The slum problem is being at- 
tacked by the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency, the 
National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion, and the National Capital Hous- 
ing Authority. 

Of the various projects, urban re- 
newal in the “Southwest Survey 
Area.” has advanced farthest. This 
area. which includes upwards of 600 
acres directly south of the Mall, has 
attracted nation-wide attention _ be- 
cause of its proximity to Capitol Hill. 
Several redevelopment plans were pre- 
pared. One proposed a minimum 
change, retaining all sound buildings. 
Another proposed sweeping changes 
based on the premise that a bold 
and dramatic redevelopment scheme 
would not only be best for the city 
but would also influence planning and 
redevelopment across the nation. The 
plan finally adopted is based on the 
latter concept. 

A small part of the Southwest Sur- 
vey Area is being rebuilt with public 
housing, but the major redevelopment 
unit, Project Area C, will be rebuilt 
as a complete community. This 440- 
acre tract is the largest urban renewal 
area in the country to reach the proj- 
ect execution stage. Already some 10 
per cent of the buildings have been 
demolished and 25 per cent of the 
families relocated. Although 30 to 
35 per cent of the total project area 
will be covered with buildings, that 
portion near the Mall has been re- 
served for public buildings. The plan 
also includes proposals for a shopping 
district, a cultural center, and an at- 
tractive and useful waterfront marine 
center. 

Other centrally located redevelop- 
ment areas, still under study, include 
a 914-acre district north and west of 
Union Station, the George Washing- 
ton University locality, and the so- 
called “Fogey Bottom” district west 
of the university near the Potomac 


River. 


Georgetown Restoration 

In a sense, the widely-known res- 
toration of Georgetown as an image 
of early America is part of the cap- 
ital city’s urban renewal. There is 
nothing quite like it in the United 
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Photo from Washington Evening Star 

















The Pentagon, with its network of roads and parking lots. The Lincoln 
and Jefferson Memorials can be seen in the background across the river. 
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Photo from Winged Camera Service 














Seven Corners shopping center in Fairjax County, Virginia got its name 
from the seven major roads that cross near it, as shown at the top. 





























Photo irom Washington Evening Star 


States—certainly nothing on the same 
extensive scale. Literally hundreds of 
houses in this oldest part of the city 
have been carefully restored, altered. 
or rebuilt in the Georgian, Federal. 
or Classic revival styles. Some resto- 
ration of this kind is under way in 
Alexandria and Foggy Bottom and 
on Capitol Hill, but compared to 
Georgetown, development in these 
areas is thus far on a small scale. 
Georgetown is older than Washing- 
ton, dating from about 1750. Early 
in the nineteenth century it was a 
community of considerable impor- 
tance with many elegant houses and 
a significant cultural background. It 
began to decline in the 1860's as its 
leading citizens, attracted by Wash- 
ington’s growing wealth and fashion, 
built homes on the capital’s broad 
avenues. By World War I George- 
town was run-down and rapidly get- 
ting worse. Fortunately, about 1920 
some interest in restoring the com- 
munity’s early character developed. 
For many years restorations and new 
houses were few in number and 
scattered. Gradually, a Georgetown 
address became fashionable and the 
purchase price of even the most 










dilapidated structure skyrocketed. A 
1950 act of Congress that regulated 
the “height. exterior design and con- 
struction of private and semi-public 
buildings in the Georgetown area” 
also aided development. 


Zoning 

Although urgently needed, there 
have been no major revisions in 
Washington's 1920 zoning ordinance. 
As the situation worsened, Congress 
appropriated money for a compre- 
hensive revision in 1954, and a con- 
sultant was hired to do the job. The 
consultant's staff. working closely 
with the National Capital Planning 
Commission. completed a draft of an 
ordinance in November 1956 after a 
series of public meetings. Over the 
past 18 months the matter has been 
thoroughly debated. 

The recommendation to lower den- 
sities and increase parking require- 
ments in the downtown area was 
vigorously attacked by many private 
interests. But there was disagreement 
on many other points. A zoning ad- 
visory council, after careful study, 
recently suggested many changes 
based on the public hearings. 





Slums near the Capitol building, 
now being torn down in the south- 
west redei elopment area, 


Architects’ drawings of Project 
B in the southwest redevelopment 
area, Slums like those shown left 
will be replaced by elevator apart- 
ments and town houses. 


Cox's Row, built about 1790, is 
an example of the restoration and 
rehabilitation that has taken place 
in Georgetown. 
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Potomac River Problems 

The Potomac River is a major re- 
source of metropolitan Washington, 
supplying the District and part of 
Virginia with water, providing rec- 
reational facilities, and offering the 
city a beautiful setting. But, like 
other great rivers, it has been abused. 
Pollution, siltation, and flooding are 
major problems, becoming more and 
more critical as the population of the 
region increases. 

There are many conflicting inter- 
ests concerned with the river. Some 
think of it primarily as a source of 
water, others emphasize its recrea- 
tional possibilities, while still others 
are interested chiefly in navigation 
and port development. 

The Army Corps of Engineers, 
which began navigation and flood 
control work in 1833, now has over- 
all responsibility for the District's 
water supply. The Interstate Commis- 
sion on the Potomac River Basin has 
done much to focus public attention 
on the nature and scope of the river’s 
problems. The Regional Planning 
Council also considers this matter of 
major importance. 

Numerous systems handle the re- 
gion’s sewage and water, many in 
conflict with one another. Some of 
the facilities are modern and used to 
capacity but others are archaic. 
About one-half of the District of 
Columbia is served by an old, com- 
bined storm and sanitary sewerage 
system that discharges considerable 
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raw sewage into the Potomac after 
heavy rains. The Maryland suburbs 
are served by an efficient regional 
system built and operated by the 
Washington Suburban Sanitary Com- 
mission. 

Virginia has several systems. All 
sewage is at least partially treated. 
but some of it is emptied into the 
Potomac. Arlington County and 
other areas, including part of Fair- 
fax County, use Potomac River water 
purchased from the District. Alex- 
andria gets its water from a privately 
owned company. At the urban fringe, 
clusters of development are served by 
their own small systems, depending 
on wells or on water purchased from 
neighboring communities. 

Plans for conserving and purifying 
the Potomac River have been pre- 
pared by the Corps of Engineers and 
others. Most of these involve dams 
and reservoirs up the river, as well 
as new disposal plants within the 
District and down stream. It has even 
been suggested that sewage be 
pumped 35 miles to plants on Chesa- 
peake Bay. One thing is certain: the 
Potomac River can be cleaned up. 


Park Development 

Due to the vigilance of the National 
Capital Planning Commission, the 
District of Columbia has a splendid 
park system, but the suburbs, espe- 
cially those in Virginia, have serious 
park problems. 

The L’Enfant plan provided for 
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405 acres of public reservations— 
primarily the Mall and the series of 
small parks that now add so much 
to the beauty of central Washington. 
In later years marsh land along the 
river, filled and landscaped, was 
added to the park system. Finally, 
in 1889 and 1890 some 1,600 acres 
were acquired for Rock Creek Park, 
which has since been extended to 
1,752 acres, making it one of the 
largest city parks in the world. 

The McMillan plan of 1901 recom- 
mended acquisition of 5,800 acres, 
chiefly for parks, including much 
land up and down the Potomac River 

now included in the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway. In 1930 
the Capper-Cramton Act authorized 
$28 million for parks, parkways, and 
playgrounds in the District and in 
Maryland and Virginia. With the 
park funds Congress has provided 
from time to time, the District, with 
6.950 acres of park land and park- 
ways, has completed 85 per cent of 
its land acquisition program. The 
purchase of more than 60 recreation 
units has been a major accomplish- 
ment. 

Because 6f the Maryland-National 
Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion’s bi-county nature, its special 
taxing arrangement, and its power to 
issue bonds, the park situation in 
Maryland is much better than in 
Virginia. Park expansion in sub- 
urban Maryland got started in 1930 
under the Capper-Cramton Act, which 








provided the commission with one- 
third of the cost of developing a 
stream valley park system throughout 
the Maryland suburban area. It also 
provided money on a matching basis 
for developing the George Washing- 
ton Memorial Parkway along the 
Maryland side of the Potomac River. 
These improvements were an exten- 
sion of the District’s stream valley 
parks, The Maryland commission has 
been able to raise the money needed 
to pay its two-thirds share of stream 
valley acquisitions. At the present 
time it has 4,137 acres and park 
plans recommend acquisition of 4,000 
additional acres, although the original 
Capper-Cramton appropriation for 
Maryland has been used up. The 
further purchase of additional open 
space well ahead of rising land costs 
is a major problem facing the com- 
mission. Fortunately, it has power 
to reserve privately owned open space 
for three years before purchase, pro- 
vided such land is shown on its offi- 
cially adopted plan. 

That part of the metropolitan area 
that is in Virginia has an extensive 
park and parkway system along the 
river, but residential communities 
have little park and recreation land. 
Only 530 acres are owned by the 
various jurisdictions. This sad con- 
dition prevails in spite of planning 
efforts to improve it and in spite of 
the fact that federal money could 
have been made available for parks. 

When the Capper-Cramton Act was 
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debated in Congress the Old Domin- 
ion’s representatives decided that 
Virginia would not participate in 
stream valley park development along 
with the District of Columbia and 
Maryland. They did, however, co- 
operate later under those provisions 
of the act calling for matching fed- 
eral funds in acquiring land for the 
George Washington Memorial Park- 
way. Some 4,656 acres have been or 
are about to be acquired for this 
parkway, while 1,770 additional acres 
are needed to complete the project. 

As the need for parks in the ex- 
panding Virginia communities _be- 
came critical, legislation was passed 
by Congress in 1952 authorizing $4.5 
million for stream valley park devel- 
opment in Virginia under the Capper- 
Cramton Act. None of these funds 
has been used, however, since neither 
the local authorities nor the state has 
been willing to provide the other two- 
thirds of the cost. Believing that a 
regional park authority would aid 
park expansion, local authorities now 
are studying that possibility. 

All planners in the Washington re- 
gion agree that the preservation of 
adequate open space. including agri- 
cultural land, is a matter of para- 
mount concern. Recognizing _ this 
problem, the Regional Planning 
Council in the summer of 1957 hired 
a consultant to survey the local situ- 
ation and outline a possible solution. 


Regional Approach 

Problems of park expansion, water 
supply and sewage disposal, trans- 
portation, and other matters are be- 
ing met as best they can by local 
jurisdictions with the help of plan- 
ning agencies and other bodies—with 
varying degrees of success. More and 
more the solutions seem to hinge on 
a regional approach. The Regional 
Planning Council has done much to 
coordinate planning and focus atten- 
tion on major issues, yet further re- 
gional organization and action are 
necessary. In recognition of this, a 
joint House-Senate committee recent- 
ly was set up to study the problems 
arising from the rapid urban expan- 
sion of the Washington metropolitan 
area. At about the same time some 
40 local government agencies ratified 
the Washington Metropolitan Region- 
al Conference, an informal but per- 
manent organization, established to 
deal with problems that extend across 
city, county, and state lines. These 
recent developments. emphasizing the 
regional approach. are encouraging. 
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Planned Capital Cities 

Few capital cities of modern times 
have been planned as such. Wash- 
ington is the best known example; 
Canberra, Brasilia (now building). 
and Leningrad (no longer the cap- 
ital) are others. Chandigarh in Pun- 
jab, India, although a_ provincial 
rather than a national capital, is 
another. 

The plan for Canberra was drawn 
up by a Chicagoan, Walter E. Griffin. 
in 1911 in an international competi- 
tion. The city is dumbell shaped. 
with the government center to the 
south. the commercial and residential 
center to the north, and a_ broad, 
two-mile boulevard as the handle. 
Like several other plans for capital 
cities, it is based on a circular capital 
center area, with streets radiating 
from it. Critics of the plan point out 
that there is so much open space that 
although it is beautiful, “it must be 
the most inconvenient little town in 
the world.” With a population of 
little more than 18,000, few residents 
can walk to work or to shopping 
areas; and public transportation is 
inadequate. Canberra has frequently 
been called a garden without a city. 

Brasilia is being built on a remote. 
4.000-foot plateau about 600 miles 
northwest of Rio de Janeiro. The 
shape of the plan. drawn up by archi- 
tects Lucio Costa and Oscar Nie- 
meyer, has been described as that of 
a giant airplane. Embassies. govern- 
ment buildings. and _ private _resi- 


dences form the body; the houses of 
Congress the tail; and apartment 
houses, shops, and schools in squares, 
the wings. Construction was started 
in 1956, although constitutional pro- 
vision was made almost 70 years ago 
to move the capital from Rio. 

Leningrad, which dates back te 
1717, was first known as St. Peters- 
burg. then Petrograd, and _ finally 
Leningrad. Peter the Great is said to 
have selected the site and a French- 
man, Alexander Leblond, drew up 
the baroque design. The pattern was 
typical of a number of cities of the 
time: fan shaped. Peter the Great’s 
palace is the hub, with streets radiat- 
ing out from it. 

Chandigarh, on which construction 
is progressing, is to be the capital 
of the province of Punjab, which lost 
its capital city of Lahore to Pakistan 
when India was partitioned in 1947. 

The city was planned by Manhat- 
tan architect Albert Mayer for an 
initial population of 150.000. The 
superblock, designed to house 5,000. 
is the primary unit and includes a 
central area with elementary schools, 
playgrounds and parks, and shopping 
center. Three superblocks make up 
a district, with a high school. swim- 
ming pool, and auditorium in the 
center of the superblock. Only foot- 
paths. bicycle, and cart paths cross 
the superblocks; all other traffic goes 
around them. Architect LeCorbusier 
has designed the buildings and _ is 
supervising construction, 





Photo from Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 
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Planning -- in Plain English 


Popularizing planning and zoning 
for the layman and getting the pub- 
lic to understand and support them 
can take a variety of forms. Tech- 
niques vary according to size of the 
city, the specific audience to be 
reached, the money available to get 
out “publicity” pieces, medium, and 
the originator of the publicity—an 
official agency or a citizens group. 
Explaining Zoning , 

The Philadelphia Citizens’ Council 
on City Planning has long taken the 
lead in acquainting the public with 
zoning and planning. Outstanding is 
the pamphlet it has done on zoning, 
which, according to Aaron Levine, 
executive director of the council, is 
used as “interpretive material for 
neighborhood groups to explain the 
legal mumbo-jumbo fine print of the 
new zoning ordinance.” It is a sheet 
folded to eight and one-half by 
eleven inch size, which is used as 
the cover for single, loose, eight and 
one-half by eleven sheets, each of 
which explains a proposed zoning dis- 
trict—residential, commercial, indus- 
trial, special. The “cover” explains 
how zoning works and its purpose; 
what variances and area changes are; 
what departments and boards of the 
city are responsible for zoning and 
zoning changes; what citizens can do 
to insure good zoning practices. The 
pamphlet has been cleverly illustrated 
and the text is in simple English. 

Copies of the pamphlet and of a 
more recent and equally attractive 
one, Proposed Bulk Controls for Phil- 
adelphia, are available from the Citi- 
zens Council on City Planning, 1717 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia 3. The 
illustration below is from the zoning 
pamphlet; the one right from the 
bulk controls pamphlet. 

Considerably less costly but also 
effective is the booklet, Zoning 
Makes the Difference, gotten out by 
the El Dorado, Arkansas planning 
commission (see August 1957 News- 
LETTER, page 72). The simple text 
and illustrations explaining zoning 
and its benefits have been mimeo- 
graphed and a printed cover has been 
used, 


Presenting a Plan 

The widest audience can be 
reached at the least cost through the 
mass media of the newspaper. But 
the paper has to be especially “plan- 
ning minded” to devote as much 
space as The Fresno Bee did recently 
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to the Fresno-Clovis Area Planning 
Commission’s new preliminary gen- 
eral plan. 

The Bee ran a series of 11 articles 
on the plan, using illustrations from 
the plan. The first article explained 
what planning is and outlined the 
problems and needs of the area. Suc- 
cessive articles dealt with the pre- 
liminary general plan in relation to 
urban sprawl, traffic, strip develop- 
ment, railroads, industry, parks and 
recreation, urban renewal, green 
areas, and what the plan offers the 
Fresno-Clovis area for the future. The 
articles have been reprinted in a six- 
page section called A Report on Area 
Planning. 

The Seattle Times undertook to ex- 
plain that city’s new comprehensive 
plan through a Sunday supplement 
feature that included a map and color 
key for readers to study. 

Oakland, California has used sev- 
eral techniques to publicize and win 
support for its new preliminary gen- 
eral plan. Ten thousand copies of 
the plan were printed for public dis- 
tribution on a folding sheet 32 by 44 
inches. On one side is the general 
plan map; on the other are text and 
accompanying maps and diagrams. 

The Oakland Chamber of Com- 
merce and 16 other civic organiza- 
tions sponsored a luncheon attended 
by more than 500 people at which 
the new plan was introduced. Cor- 
win R. Mocine, city planning engi- 
neer, gave a 30-minute slide lecture 
on the city’s problems and proposals 
in the plan to help solve them. 

The slide lecture is being repeated 
before a number of groups in the 
city and the commission is distrib- 
uting a Jeaflet pointing out the im- 
portance of the plan and of citizen 
participation in planning. Display 
panels featuring the new general plan 
have been placed in store windows, 
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Chestnut Street in Philadelphia 
would be a narrow canyon if build- 
ings went as high as permitted, a 
booklet points out dramatically. 


bank lobbies, libraries, and schools. 

The effectiveness of the publicity 
campaign on the plan is yet to be 
measured, however. The Oakland 
Tribune in mid-March, in a by-line 
news article by Roy Grimm, reported 
“the public apathetic to the general 
plan.” Grimm, in his story, said: 
“A plan which could affect the life 
of nearly every Oakland resident has 
failed to produce a ripple of public 
controversy since it was unveiled in 
January.” He said planners did not 
know whether the lack of comment 
on the plan indicates general accept- 
ance or merely public apathy. The 
story went on to say that an informal 
poll of a dozen groups that normally 
keep tabs on city government showed 
that none had at that time adopted 
an official policy statement on the 
plan. The Tribune story said that 
“One reason the plan has not been 
criticized sharply, it seems, is that it 
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SEATTLE’S proposal for a metropoli- 
tan municipal corporation lost at the 
polls in March, although more city 
votes were cast for it than against. 
The proposal failed because a major- 
ity of suburbanites did not approve 
it. The metropolitan municipal cor- 
poration would have handled mutual 
problems of sewage disposal, rapid 
transit, planning, and others. Voters 
also turned down a related proposi- 
tion to finance the metropolitan cor- 
poration with a tax levy. 


FEDERAL URBAN PLANNING AID, au- 
thorized by Section 701 of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954, between August 1954 
and February 1958 went to 568 small 
municipalities in 22 states and terri- 
tories, the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration has announced. In addition, 
176 other cities were seeking assist- 
ance. Grants of more than $4.6 mil- 
lion had been approved and applica- 
tions not yet approved totaled $1.677 
million. The President has asked an 
additional $3.5 million in funds for 
the 1959 fiscal year. 


AMATEUR ROCKET LAUNCHING is 
being regulated by law in New York 
City, where it is unlawful for minors 
under 21 to handle any sort of rocket 
fuel without licensed adult supervi- 
sion. It is also unlawful to sell rocket 
fuel to minors: and parents are 
criminally liable for actions of their 
children in handling rockets. They 
bear civil liability for injury to per- 
sons or property resulting from acci- 
dents. In some other areas of the 
country, rocket launchings are con- 
trolled by fireworks laws. 


Denver's three year old zoning or- 
dinance was ruled invalid in three 
major respects in a decision handed 
down by a state district court in early 
April. The judge declared the off- 
street parking requirements invalid: 
ruled that 100,000 registrations of 
nonconforming uses were invalid and 
that “higher” uses are permitted in 
any zone; and said that distinctions 
set up between downtown and periph- 
eral business zones were discrimina- 
tory. 


The use of high speed ELECTRONIC 
COMPUTERS in detecting migration 
changes will be studied under a 
$9,900 grant made by the National 
Science Foundation to two demogra- 
phers, Professor Rupert B. Vance and 
Dr. Daniel O. Price, both of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Purpose 
of the study is to determine how the 
machines can assist in migration 
studies. 





Publicity—Continued 
is ‘general,’ as its title indicates. ‘It’s 
too general to criticize, said an offi- 
cial of one business organization. ‘No 
one is against a pretty, well-planned 
city or motherhood. Wait until the 
commission makes specific proposals 
such as changed zoning require- 
ments’,” the article reported. Mocine 
has countered that the plan does 
make specific proposals and contains 
the principles of what is considered 
good for Oakland in the future. 
Denver in January issued a sum- 
mary of its comprehensive plan 
called Denver Tomorrow. It was 
widely distributed, along with a let- 
ter addressed to “Dear Citizen” ask- 
ing for comments and ideas and in- 
viting participation in public hearings 
on planning, zoning, and capital im- 
provement budgeting. Copies of 
Denver Tomorrow are available from 
the Department of Planning, City and 
County Building, Denver 2. 


aa 


Highway Aid 

President Eisenhower in  mid- 
April, “with serious misgivings,” 
signed the 1958 federal aid highway 
act, which provides an additional 
$1.8 billion for the country’s high- 
way system. The total is now $5.5 
billion. 

The President noted with approval 
the incentive offered to states to regu- 
late billboard advertising along in- 
terstate highways. States that adopt 
controls will get 9014 per cent of the 
cost from federal funds instead of 
90 per cent. He did say the billboard 
provisions of the law should be clari- 
fied to provide a clearer basis for ad- 
ministrative standards. 

Among his misgivings was the de- 
parture from the 50-50 federal-state 
ratio of financing for highways not 
in the interstate system. Under the 
new act, the federal government will 
pay two-thirds, the states one-third, 





~ 
Storm Sewers 

Storm sewers is the subject of the 
April PLANNING ApvisoRY SERVICE 
Information Report—a_ subject of 
such importance to planners and other 
municipal officials that the report 
was written and is being distributed 
jointly by PLANNING Apvisory SERv- 
ic—E and by Management Informa- 
tion Service of the International City 
Managers’ Association. 

The report, called Planning and 
Financing Storm Sewers (No. 109), 
deals with the basic problems of drain- 
age and drainage facilities; protec- 
tion of natural facilities; methods of 
financing storm sewers in built-up 
areas of cities, and allocation of costs 
among real estate developers, home 
owners. and local governments in 
new areas; and problems of govern- 
ment cooperation and the various 
kinds of government agencies that 
handle storm drainage problems. 


Liquor Outlets 

Sober evaluation reveals that there 
are too many kinds of liquor outlets 
for planning regulations to treat them 
alike. In fact, liquor outlets are sub- 
ject to so many regulations—both 
state and local—that planning offi- 
cials are sometimes confused about 
the proper relationship of planning 
regulations to liquor control laws. 

The PLANNING ApvisorY SERVICE 
Information Report for March, 
Liquor Outlets (No. 108), does not 
attempt to solve specific problems, 
since solutions depend on state laws. 
But it does give a general description 
of state laws and local zoning ordi- 
nances, and some judical decisions. 

PLANNING ADVISORY SERVICE re 
ports are available only to subscribers 
on an annual basis. 





Churchmen in Planning 

The Department of the Urbap 
Church of the National Council d 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A 
is tabulating information on the par 
ticipation of clergymen and _ repre 
sentatives of local councils o 
churches in planning and redevelop 
ment programs. It is interested it 
instances in which such persons have 
been named as board or commissiot 
members. It would also be useful t 
have information on other instance 
in which planners and churchmer 
have worked together on problems @ 
mutual concern. Send informatiot 
to the Department of the Urba 
Church, 257 Fourth Avenue, Ne 
York 10. 
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ASPO activities were at an all- 
time high in 1957. 


INCOME was up by about $25,000. 
Approximately 40 per cent of the in- 
crease came from new members and 
from subscribers to Planning Advis- 
ory Service and Zoning Digest. 

Larger sales of ASPO publications 
and the addition during the year of 
a number of titles of books by com- 
mercial publishers that the Society 


ASPO Increases Activities in 1957 


resells account for part of the increase 
in income. More than 1,220 such 
books were sold in the nine months 
between April 1957 and the end of 
the year. Increases in total income 
from the annual conference and from 
charges for listing position openings 
in Jobs in Planning also account for 
the higher income figure. 


NEW MEMBERS joining the Society 
in 1957 totaled 473, and at the end 
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of the year 4,500 copies of the News- 
letter were being distributed to mem- 
bers, including a number in 34 
foreign countries and in Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


Zoninc Dicest got 40 new sub- 
scribers during the year. It reported 
on 310 appellate court decisions in 
1957. 


Joss IN PLANNING, in its first full 
yea: of publication, carried 475 job 
ads. More than 2,300 copies are dis- 
tributed twice a month. 


THE staFF totaled 15 full-time em- 
ployees and the part-time consultant 
in 1957, compared with 12 full-time 
and two part-time employees in 1956. 


Planning Advisory Service Subscribers 





Pop 500, )90-1,000,000 Pop. 250, 000-500, 000 


Pop. 50, 000-100, 000 





PLANNING ApvisorRY SERVICE got 
74 new subscribers during the year. 
The pie chart indicates the percentage 
of official city planning agencies, in 
six population categories, that are 
now subscribers to the service. In 
addition, 66 official county agencies 
are subscribers; seven township agen- 
cies; and 19 metropolitan and re- 
gional agencies that are both official 
and unofficial. Twelve official state 
planning and development agencies 
and official agencies for Guam, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico; 35 consult- 
ants; and 20 planning schools are 
subscribers. Housing and redevelop- 
ment authorities, federal agencies, 
zoning boards of appeal, citizen 
groups, chambers of commerce, and 
private corporations also subscribe. 
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Eart L. ANnpRIESE has been ap- 
pointed assistant planner in Anchor- 
age, Alaska. He was planning aide 
in Redlands, California. 


RaLpH Barneés is in charge of the 
urban planning assistance program 
for the New York State Bureau of 
Planning. Mr. Barnes had been with 
Frederick D. Clark and Associates. 
planning consultants. in Rye. New 


York. 


ALBERT L. BARRY is a new senior 
planner with the city planning de- 
‘nt in St. Petersb Florid 
partment in St. Petersburg, Florida. 
Mr. Barry was a senior planner for 
the Franklin County regional plan- 
ning commission, Columbus, Ohio. 


ARTHUR Bassin, Chicago architect- 
engineer, has accepted the position of 
chief city planner in Akron, Ohio. 


Mocens BuLMANN has been ap- 
pointed planning associate with the 
Edmonton, Canada district planning 
commission. He was on the staff of 
the town and rural planning depart- 
ment in Alberta. 


Peter C. CHAPMAN has joined the 
staff of the regional planning commis- 
sion, Cleveland, as a senior planner. 
He was senior planning assistant for 
the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation in Ottawa, Canada. 


James A. Cox, who has been work- 
ing toward a master’s degree in de- 
sign at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, has been named director of 
planning for Middletown, Ohio. He 
was a planner in Cincinnati before 
returning to school. 


Henry M. DeNosie, formerly 
planning and traffic director in 
Springfield, Missouri, has taken the 
position of traffic engineer for Little 


Rock. 


Epwarp G. ECHEVERRIA, who had 
been a planner with the University of 
Illinois housing mission in Bogota, 
Colombia, is now in New Delhi, India 
as a planner with a Ford Foundation 
team preparing a master plan for the 
city under the direction of Mayer, 
Whittlesey and Glass, New York 


City planning consultants. 





Joun Epwarps has joined the Cin- 
cinnati planning commission staff as 
a junior planner. He was a graduate 
student in transportation engineering 
at North Carolina State College. 


Joun Fava, landscape architecture 
graduate from the University of Mas- 
sachusetts. has been appointed assist- 
ant planner with the Westchester 
County department of planning in 


White Plains. New York. 


Hucu C. FAvIitie has accepted a 
research position on the faculty of 
the department of urban planning at 
Michigan State University. He was 
senior planner in Tacoma. 


MIcHAEL Foster, principal planner 
with the Indianapolis metropolitan 
planning agency, has been appointed 
senior planning engineer for the Ar- 
kansas Industrial Development Com- 
mission in Little Rock. 


J. MARTIN GAINER, a student at 
Florida State University, has been 
appointed an assistant planner for the 
Florida Development Commission. 


Epwarp HEISELBERG has accepted 
the position of planning director for 
Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, with 
offices in Wilkes Barre. He was di- 
rector of planning for the Fayette 
County planning and zoning com- 
mission in Uniontown, Pennsylvania. 


Joun E. Hirten, Jr. is the new ex- 
ecutive director of the Stockton, Cali- 
fornia redevelopment agency. He was 
with the Little Rock housing author- 
ity. 


Morton HoFrrMan has resigned as 
director of research and analysis of 
the Baltimore Urban Renewal and 
Housing Agency to become an urban 
and economic consultant, with offices 
in the Morris Building, Baltimore. 


HOLLISTER KENT, former director 
of town planning in Kitimat, British 
Columbia, has been named head of 
the city and regional planning divi- 
sion of Sargent-Webster-Crenshaw & 
Folley, Syracuse architects. 


ABRAAM KRUSHKHOV, who was di- 
rector of the Fresno-Clovis, California 
area planning commission, has been 
appointed director of planning of the 
city and regional planning division 
of Wilsey & Ham, engineering and 
planning firm in Millbrae, California. 
Econ P. Winter, who has been work- 
ing on a transportation study at the 
University of California, has also 
joined the firm as research planner. 





LawrENCE E. Hovik, 55, planning 
director for a St. Paul firm of archi- 
tects and engineers, died in St. Paul 
March 27 after a long illness. He had 
been a member of ASPO for 13 years. 





Maxwevit Levinson has left his 
housing and planning consulting 
practice in New York City to become 
city planner for Utica, New York. 


DoNnALD LIVINGSTON is now region- 
al supervisor of planning for the Bu- 
reau of Community Development, 
Pennsylvania Department of Com- 
merce, working on a state program 
of local planning assistance. Mr. Liv- 
ingston was planning director in 
Yakima, Washington. 


Ropert C. Morris has been ap- 
pointed director of the Lake County 
regional planning commission, Wau- 
kegan, Illinois. He was formerly 
senior planner for the Lorain County 
regional planning commission, Elyria, 


Ohio. 


Ropert OsTHREIM, a recent Uni- 
versity of [Illinois graduate, has 
joined the Evanston, Illinois city 
planning staff as senior planner. 


SINCLAIR PowELL has resigned as 
city manager of Ypsilanti, Michigan 
to become director of urban renewal 
in Columbus, Ohio. 


WituiaM Ropcers, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, who has been in public admin- 
istration work, has been named plan- 
ning director for Redwood City, Cal- 
ifornia. SPEER McCLELLAN, formerly 
of Rock Island, Illinois, has joined 


the staff as planning technician. 


Joseru L. Savick, Jr. is the new 
vice-president of Economic Develop- 
ment Associates, Inc., a planning firm 
with offices in Boston. He was chief 
of the promotion division of the 
Rhode Island Development Council. 


RANDALL WALKER is a new land 
planner for the Marlin County, Cali- 
fornia, Planning Commission. He was 
a planner for Pacific Planning and 
Research, Inc., consultants. 


KENNETH WiLcox, Chicago, and 
J. Paut Jones, New York City, have 
been promoted from community plan- 
ner positions with the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency to regional 
planning officers. Mr. Wilcox re 
mains in the Chicago regional office 
and Mr. Jones has gone to the re 
gional office in San Francisco. 
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Subdivisions: defined, act operates 
prospectively. Combining existing 
lots does not require subdvision;: 
installation of public improve- 
ments. 

Lake Intervale Homes, Inc., v. 
Township of Parsippany-Troy Hills, 
Superior Court of New Jersey, Aug. 
30, 1957, 136 A.2d 57. 

This suit was brought to recover 
money damages covering the cost of 
constructing streets and installing 
water mains in a subdivision, the 
original plat for which was filed in 
1941. It includes a tract of 70 acres 
that was divided into 300 lots, prac- 
tically all of which had a frontage of 
50 feet. At that time the township 
had no zoning ordinance or subdivi- 
sion regulations. 

The first zoning ordinance was 
adopted in 1945, placing the tract in 
a single-family residential zone. By 
1952, through amendments, the re- 
quirement for the zone was a mini- 
mum lot area of 15,000 square feet 
and a minimum frontage of 100 feet. 

In 1953 the legislature adopted a 
subdivision act authorizing communi- 
ties to insist upon the installation of 
public improvements; and in 1954 
the township adopted subdivision reg- 
ulations that require the installation 
of improvements or a performance 
bond. 

A great deal of discussion in addi- 
tion to the litigation took place, but 
the result was that plaintiff installed 
streets and water mains at his own 
expense. It was these expenses that 
plaintiff was attempting to recover. 

The defendant township presented 
several arguments to support the con- 
tention that it was not liable. One 
of these was that the expenses were 
imposed on plaintiff by the subdivi- 
sion ordinance. Previous litigation 
had, in effect, compelled plaintiff to 
combine the platted 50-foot lots in 
order to meet the 100-foot require- 
ment in the zoning ordinance. The 
township was of the opinion that 
combining two 50-foot lots into a 
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100-foot lot constituted a subdivision, 
and, therefore, plaintiff was liable for 
the cost of improvements. 

It was the opinion of the court that 
the subdivision ordinance and _ its 
procedures and obligations had no 
application to plaintiff's development. 
The court recited the definition of a 
subdivision in the statute, which is 
“the division of a lot, tract, or parcel 
of land into two or more lots . . .” 
The court said that the key word is 
“division” and that resubdivision can 
only mean a further division of a divi- 
sion previously made. “I cannot con- 
ceive of a combination of lots pre- 
viously divided or delineated by a 
map as a dividing or further dividing. 


The question of damages and other 
issues were not decided in this case. 


Industrial development: municipal 
financing is legal in Maryland. 

City of Frostburg v. Jenkins, Court 
of Appeals of Maryland, Dec. 12. 
1957, 136 A.2d 852. 

Maryland law authorizes the city 
of Frostburg to purchase property 
and construct buildings to be used by 
manufacturing companies agreeing to 
locate in that community. The law 
authorizes the issuance of municipal 
bonds up to the sum of $100,000, with 
the understanding that a building so 
provided is to be paid for in not more 
than 25 years. 

The city passed an ordinance pro- 
viding for a special election to author- 
ize the issuance of $100,000 in bonds 
for the construction of a building to 
be used by the Cumberland Under- 
garment Company. 

It appears that the bonds issued 
were tax exempt, and since the build- 
ing would remain in municipal own- 
ership until paid for, it also would be 
tax exempt. 

Taxpayers brought suit to restrain 
the election. The lower court issued 
an injunction. The case was heard in 
the Court of Appeals after the date 
of the proposed election had passed. 

In overruling the court below, the 
Court of Appeals held that there was 
nothing in the Maryland constitution 
to prohibit the utilization of munici- 
pal credit for such a purpose. The 
court said: “The Constitution does 
not guarantee a static condition of 
society, or write into our basic law 
the economic doctrine of laissez-faire. 
So long as the legislation has a sub- 
stantial relation to the public welfare 
and can fairly be said to serve a pub- 
lic purpose, it is not the courts’ func- 


tion to strike it down, merely because 
we fear it may lead to unwise or un- 
fortunate results. We think the legis- 
lation in the instant case is not beyond 
the bounds of legislative power.” 

The court refused to accept the rea- 
soning of the Florida, New Hamp- 
shire, and Nebraska courts, which had 
held such expenditures to be uncon- 
stitutional. 

The following statement from the 
opinion is of interest: “. .. We 
might, indeed, take judicial notice of 
the fact that the location of new in- 
dustry in a municipality furnishes 
employment and measurably _ in- 
creases the resources of the commu- 
nity and its financial well-being... .” 

One justice dissented on the ground 
that the ruling of the majority “will 
strike a terrific blow to private enter- 
prise.” 

Editor's Note: One might seriously 
question whether every industry is an 
asset to a municipality and whether 
every one “measurably increases the 
resources of the community and its 
financial well-being.” It is a well 
known fact that certain industries can 
be more of a liability than an asset 
to a community. 


Noise ordinance held invalid. 

Fetsch v. Police Justice Court of 
Village of Sands Point, Supreme 
Court, Nassau County, Nov. 20, 1957, 
169 N.Y.S.2d 326. 

The village of Sands Point adopted 
a noise control ordinance that pro- 
vides that: “It shall be unlawful for 
any person to make, continue or cause 
to be made or continued any loud, 
unnecessary or unusual noise or any 
noise which either annoys, disturbs, 
injures or endangers the comfort, 
repose, health, peace, or safety to 
others, within the limits of the Village 
of Sands Point.” 

This suit was brought to prohibit 
the police justice of the village from 
proceeding with the trial of a crim: 
inal charge against defendants. 

In holding the ordinance invalid, 
the court said: “Thus the emitting of 
any noise whatever, which annoys or 
disturbs others is unlawful... . It 
is a strange law indeed which can 
contemplate making operating a rec- 
ord player at 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon so that it can be heard at the 
property line prima facie evidence of 
a crime. . . . Sounding of church 
bells to call people to religious serv- 
ices would be particularly objection- 
able, such sounds crossing as they do, 
property lines indiscriminately.” 
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Handbook of Noise Control. Ed- 


ited by Cyril M. Harris. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36. 1957. 
1.011 pp., illus. $16.50. 

Because it supplies scientific data 
on many noise sources, this book 
comes in good time for cities and 
counties that either have or are con- 
sidering performance standards. Its 
scope is broad, and all agencies that 
are confronted with unexpected prob- 
lems that arise in our ever more noisy 
urban society will find it a godsend. 

Particularly timely are the chap- 
ters on aircraft, which cover noise 
sources, control, and legal aspects. If 
information on jets is needed, here it 
is. The physical properties and meas- 
urement of noise and how it is prop- 
agated in the open air, though tech- 
nical subjects, are relevant to the 
problem of public control. One chap- 
ter deals with community noise and 
city planning; another with com- 
munity reaction to noise—a subject 
on which little has been published 
heretofore. 

This is the second one of the Me- 
Graw-Hill engineering handbooks to 
occupy a niche in a modern planner’s 
library (see Air Pollution Handbook, 
NEWSLETTER, March 1957, page 32). 
(MM) 


Historic Preservation Law. Jacob 
H. Morrison. Pelican Publishing 
Company, 305 Chartres Street, New 
Orleans 16. 1957. 113 pp.,_ illus. 
$3.50. 

A survey of the background and 
present development of the law of 
historic preservation, writter for lay- 
men by a New Orleans lawyer who 
has for years been active in the com- 
paign to preserve the Vieux Carré. 
Statutes and court decisions govern- 
ing regulation of private property in 
historic districts are discussed within 
the context of gradually increasing 
judicial acceptance of public controls 
based on aesthetics. Digests of 11 
local historic preservation ordinances 
and of numerous statutes affecting 
public and private historic sites com- 
prise a long appendix. 


Land Use Analysis. South Bend 
Planning Commission, City Hall, 
South Bend. Indiana. 1957. 30 pp. 





River Basin Development and 
Water Resources. Spring and Sum- 
mer 1957 issues of Law and Contem- 
porary Problems, respectively. Duke 
University School of Law, Duke Sta- 
tion, Durham, North Carolina. Ap- 
prox. 165 pp. and 215 pp. $2 each. 

Though problems associated with 
the use and control of water arise on 
a regional scale, municipal and county 
governments are more and more par- 
ticipating in their solutions. These 
consecutive issues of Law and Con- 
temporary Problems will furnish plan- 
ning staffs with information on the 
important regional developments 
that must serve as a basis for any ac- 
tions taken locally. 


The Community—An Introduc- 
tion to a Social System. Irwin T. 
Sanders. The Ronald Press Co., 15 
East 26th Street, New York 10. 1958. 
131 pp., illus. $6. 

Although written as a textbook for 
undergraduate courses in sociology, 
this book can be useful as a “re- 
fresher” to those who are out in the 
field. The author analyzes the com- 
munity as a social system made up of 
human relationships organized 
around local government, the family, 
religion, the economy, and the like. 
Each is studied independently but also 
in relationship to others in the com- 
munity “system.” 


A Study on Highway Planning 
for the Metropolitan Area of the 
Lower Mainland of British Colum- 
bia—1955-56. Technical Committee 
for Metropolitan Highway Planning, 
453 West 12th Avenue, Vancouver 
10. 1956. 38 pp.. maps, tables. 


Parking. Robert H. Burrage and 
Edward G. Mogren. Eno Foundation 
for Highway Traffic Control, Sauga- 
tuck, Connecticut. 1957. 401  pp.. 
illus. 


Industrial Land Study, Arling- 
ton County, Virginia—Master Plan 
Report. Dorothy A. Muncy. County 
Office of Planning, Court House, Ar- 
lington. 1958. 78 pp., tables, maps. 


Population Study in Bergen 
County. County Planning Board, 66 
Zabriskie Street, Hackensack, New 


Jersey. 1957. 43 pp., maps. 






Publications listed on this page are available from 
the publishers; the ASPO office does not have copies. 


The Book of the States, 1958- 
1959. Council of State Governments, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37. 
1958. 538 pp., illus. $9. 

The standard source of information 
on the states. The current edition dif- 
fers from previous editions in that it 
consists of three volumes instead of 
two. The major volume, now pub- 
lished, contains material in texts and 
tables on the organization, adminis- 
tration, financing, functions, and 
services of all state governments. A 
supplement to be published at the 
beginning of 1959 will list elective 
administrative officials and _legisla- 
tors. A second supplement will be pub- 
lished in mid-1959, which will list 
state administrative officials, whether 
appointed or elected, classified by 
functions. 


Preliminary Plans for Redevel- 
opment of the Kenyon-Barr Urban 
Renewal Area. City Planning Com- 
mission, Room 222, City Hall, Cin- 
cinnati 2. 1958. 116 pp., illus., maps. 
$3.50. 

A report on a near-in area to be 
redeveloped primarily for light in- 
dustrial use. The design calls for 
multi-story buildings grouped around 
a central parking court. Several pat- 
terns of ownership and occupancy are 
possible. An interesting innovation in 
industrial area design. 


A Growing City Welcomes You. 
City Planning Commission, Municipal 
Building, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 
1957. Unpaged. Free. 

Written for residents of an area 
that was to be annexed, this pamphlet 
explains benefits and answers fre- 
quently asked questions. 


Cabin John Watershed—Master 
Plan. Maryland - National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, 8787 
Georgia Avenue, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 1957. 16 pp., maps. 


Wicomico-Salisbury Community 
-A Social and Economic Survey 
of the Wicomico Area, Maryland. 
Survey Commission, 119 Calvert 
Street. Salisbury, Maryland. Fels 
Institute, University of Pennsylvania, 
Consultants. 1957. 266 pp., maps, 
tables. 
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